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From the English Annual Monitor. 


SuUSANNAH THURSFIELD died 30th of 12th 


month, 1862, aged twenty-seven, daughter of 


John and Rebecca Thursfield, Evesham, 
England. 


From a child S. T. had been familiar theo- 
retically with the Gospel of salvativn through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and she often earnestly 
desired to live in accordance with its precepts ; 
but it was not till some time after she left 
school, that she knew it to be “the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.”’ 

The following extract from a letter written 
by her several years after she came to this 
knowledge, will give some idea of the course 
by which she was led, as well as. serve as an 
introduction to the subsequent brief sketch of 
the last few months of her life :— 

Sixth month 20th, 1861. “ Many thanks 
for thy kind letter, and the extracts about con- 
fidence in God. Truly, He is worthy of all 
our confidence and love. Little do we think 
how we grieve [lim when we hesitate to accept 
all He so freely offers, and yet how apt these 
evil hearts are to doubt whether He can really 
mean to give us such great blessings. We du 
not doubt but some may have them, but we 
query, Can this be for me? Can such a poor 
creature hope for such abounding mercy, such 
a marvellous display of love? How strange, 


how sad, that the freeness of the offer should 
make us afraid of presumption 1n accepting it! 
Yet so it is; we cail it humility, but in reality 
is it not pride ? 
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“ For long I straggled, not daring to believe, 
and yet knowing that I must be lost if 1 did 
not; but I thought I was too unworthy, tco 
sinful; and so fur many weary months I had 
no rest. How could I, when I was trying first 
to get better, and then to go to the physician ? 
I kept getting worse, worse, worse, till despair 
almost possessed me ; there seemed but a step 
between me and eternal destruction. Then a 
word [ had read came vividly to mind, viz., 
‘Christ died for sinners ; I am a sinner, there- 
fore Christ died for me.’ A ray of light en- 
tered my dark mind, and I saw more clearly 
than before the glorious simplicity of the Gos- 
pel plan, though it was long before I under- 
stood it. 

“Thou wilt be wondering, dearest, why I 
am writing thus; | did not mean to when I be- 
gan, but a few words in thy letter led me 
back, for it was just as I used to feel—harder, 
and yet more hard to trust Christ. Dust thou 
not think it is when we are trying fo do some- 
thing, instead of believing that Christ has done 
all for us, that we feel it hard? 

“Tf a prisoner in the eondemned cell, ex- 
pecting the officer every moment to take him 
to execution, were to see, instead, a man enter, 
bearing a free pardon from the Queen, would 
not his gloom and misery be changed into joy? 
would he not see everything in a brighter as- 
pect? And is it not so with our souls? While 
burdened with sin we are like the prisoner, 
with nothing but gloom around us; but God, 
in his love, sends us a message, that His own 
Son has died instead of us, that on Him all 
our sins have been laid, and that he is recon- 
ciled to us, and waiting to welcome us back. 
What more could He do? What more could 
we wish? The Lord Jesus Christ has died for 
thee and for me; He has borne our sin away} 
and in proof of His death being all-sufficient, 
God has raised him from the dead. Oh, dear 
est, let us beware of unbelief,—of the ‘least 
shade of unbelief,—of doubt,—of fearfulness ; 
no sin is so dishonoring to God as this. And 
so we find,—Rev. xxi. $—that the fearful ani 
unbelieving are classed with murderers, idot- 
ators, liars, &c., all of which shall have their 
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part in the lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone. F 

“ Forgive me, if I say I think thou art look- 
ing too much at thy feelings, and too little at 
what Christ has already done for thee. Iam 
often guilty in this respect ; often walking un- 
der a cloud instead of in the light of His coun- 
tenance; but I jong that thou mayest never 
dishonor God as I have done, but, by taking 
Him at His word, and believing all He says, 
because Ile says it, not because thou feels it, 
mayest thou live to His glory, and out of the 
fulness of a grateful heart, tell to those around 
thee what a precious Saviour thou hast found. 

“He is indeed a precious Saviour. Never 
till the last few months did I so realize this; 
and as yet I see but a glimpse of the fulness 
there is in Him for us. Qh, it is wonderful! 
He is made unto us wisdom and righteousness, 
and sanctification and redemption. All the 
promises of God are ours if we are in Christ 
Jesus; and if we are not, where are we? In 
the world, with the wrath of God abiding on 
us! There is no middle path, so let us be en- 
couraged to put our whole trust in God, for 
He hus said, ‘He that believeth on me hath 
everlasting life’ It isa present blessing.’’ 

‘the illness which terminated the life of this 
beloved young friend is believed to have origi- 
nated with a chill taken in the 11th month of 
1%61, while attempting the canvass of her 
Bible district, with a view to the cireulation 
of religious periodicals. She seldom lett the 
house after this time, till, in the 4th month of 
1862, she accompanied her beloved aunt to 
Malvern, in the hope that the change mght 
be the means of renewing her exhausted 

strength ; but this hope was not realized. Her 
strength rapidly declined during the last few 
days she was there, and she was never out of 
doors after the day on which she reached home 
For years her health had been delicate, and 
she had found life a continued struggle with 
the infirmities of the frail tabernacle. By them 
she h»d been cut off from many sources of ac- 
tive enjoyment ; yet for this she did not grieve. 
What she most felt, was the want of power to 
engage as vigorously in efforts to promote the 
interests of her dear Redeemer’s kingdom, as 
her love for Him and the souls He died to re- 
deem. would have prompted. 

When thoroughly laid aside, her acknowledg- 
ment that it was a great relief to be freed from 
the continual struggle she had so long had to 
maintain, was very touching. Not that her in. 
terest iu the Lord's work had one whit declined, 
or her willingness to serve Him lessened, but 
the physical power had failed, und she rejoiced 
to be able, with an easy mind, to relinquish the 
strain under which she had so long labored. 

With calmness and with thankfulness, she 
received the intimation that her illness would 
probably issue in a release from the shackles 
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of mortality. “It was so kind to tell me,” she 
sweetly said, and it was evidently no unwelcome 
or unexpected tidings. ‘ Perhaps He will come 
soon,” uttered before this announcement. proved 
what her hope and desire were, and when the 
prospect of a lengthened illness unfoldcd before 
her, the prayer of her heart was, that she 
might be enabled to glorify her Lord and 
Saviour. She looked rather sad at the thought, 
that, laid aside as she was, there was nothing 
she could do to glorify Him, but was comforted 
by the assurance, that He is glorified by the 
manifestation of the power of his grace to 
sustain in weakness and in suffering. Very 
strikingly was she enabled to do this, and to 
exemplify the truth of the assurance, “ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on Thee, because lie trusteth in Thee.”’ 

While suffering much from feverish oppres- 
sion, which was generally increased by any 
little exertion, she did vot shrink from receiv- 
ing visits from any to whom her heart felt 
drawn in Christian solicitude. She would 
earnestly seek for help, faithfully to speak a 
word in season to those who were yet withhold- 
ing the surrender of their hearts to the Lord; 
testifying both by her words and the unmis- 
takable evidence afforded by her calm cheerful- 
ness, that there is a reality in religion, a living 
power in simple faith in the Lord Ji sus Christ. 
Towards her Christian friends her hvart ex- 
panded and glowed. She loved to speak to 
them of Him whom they loved; she delighted 
to magnify His grace, to show forth His praise. 

During the last few years of her life, after 
the period when she relized the change de- 
signated by the Lord Jesus Christ as being 
“born again,” she had bien a diligent tearcher 
of the Seriptures. She loved to compare 
scripture with scripture, and to recognize Gos 
pel Truth throughout the sacred volume, em- 
phatically accepting our Lord’s own words, 
“They are they which testify of me.” Not 
content with enjoying ulone the rich feast she 
thus found for the sou!, she gathered around 
her two or three little groups of young persons 
to share it with her. 


For these little gatherings, she made d.ligent 
and prayerful preparation, and many seasons 
of much interest and instruction are remem- 


bered by those who shared in them. Her reii- 
ance on these occasions was simp'y on the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, and under His 
enlightening influence she realized the force 
of our Lord’s declaration, ‘The words that ] 
speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
lite.’ 
(To be concluced.) 


-_—_——__ 36 


One of the golden sayings of Gregory, was, 
“In the very moment when thou prayest, a 
treasure is laid up for thee in Heaven. No 
Christian prayer falls back from the closed 
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gates of Heaven ; each enters there like a mes- 
senger-duve; some bring back immediate visi- 
ble answers; but all enrich our store of bless 
ings there, and all return to the heart with the 
fragrance of peace on them, from the holy 
place where they have been. The Christian, 
even when he is walking for recreation, in his 
converse with others, in silence, in reading, 
in all rational pursuits, finds opportunity for 
prayer. And although he is only thinking on 
God in the little chamber of his soul, and call- 
ing on his Father with silent aspiration, God 
is near him, and with him, for he is still speak- 
ing to Him.” 





there would be at once an end of all that is 
properly called slavery. 

The divine right of kings to tyrannize over 
their subjects, and the unlawfulness of resist- 
ance to their authority on the part of the peo- 
ple, were formerly maintained by the very 
seme kind of scriptural arguments which are 
now advanced in the support of slavery. The 
arguments drawn from the Bible in favor of 
despotism, are, indeed, much more plausible 
than those in favor of slavery. We despise the 
former—how then should we regard the latter? 

It has sometimes been said, that the ‘ New 
Testament does not condemn slavery in express 
terms.’ And the practice has been advocated 
because it has not been denounced. If this 
assertion were true, and if the Bible on'y vir- 
twally denounced it, it would be a sin. No maa 
can righteously continue a practice which God 
disapproves of, no matter in what form the 
disapproval is expressed. But the assertion is 
not true. The New Testament doves condemn 
slaveholding, as practised among us, in the most 
explicit terms furnished by the language in 
which the inspired penmen wrote. \f a phys- 
ician, after a minute examination, should tell 
a patient that his every limb and organ was 
diseased—if he should enumerate the various 
parts of his bodily sy-tem, the arms, the legs, 
the hgad, the stomach, the bowels, &c., and 
audios of cach one of these parts distinctly 
that it was unsound ; could the man depart and 
say, ‘After all, 1 am not diseased, for the 
physician has not said, in express terms, that 
my body is unsound?’ Has he not received a 
more clear and express declaration of hi: en- 
tirely diseased condition, than if he bad been 
tcld, in merely general terms, that his body was 
unsound? Thus has God condemned slavery. 
He has specified the parts which compose it, 
and denounced them, one by one, in the mst 
ample and unequivocal form. In the English 
language we have the term servant, which we 
apply indiscriminately both to those held in 
volunt ry subjection to another, and 10 tho-e 

hose subjection is involuntary. We have also 
the term slave, which is applicable exclu- 
sively to those held in involuntary subjection. 
The Greek language had a word corresponding 
exactly in signification wi h our word servaut ; 
but it had none that answered precisely to our 
term slave.* How then was an apostle, writing 





THE TEACHINGS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
RELATION TO SLAVERY. 


The Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky issud 
an address in 1835, which, after pointing out 
the enormity of the evils of slavery, thus pro- 
ceeds : 

“We have exhibited fairly, but briefly, the 
nature and effects of slavery. For the truth 
of our facts, we refer to your own observations ; 
for the correctness of our reasoning, we uppeal 
to your judgments and consciences. What, 
then, must we conclude? Is slavery a system 
which Christians should sanction or even toler- 
ate, if their efforts can avail to abolish it? 
The reply is often made,‘ God's word sanctions 
slavery, it cannot therefore be sinful. It cannot 
be our duty to relinquish our power over slaves, 
or the Bible would have enjoined it upon us tu 
do so” We will not attempt to elaborate argu- 
ment against this plea for slavery—it needs no 
such answer. A few observations will suffice 
to show its utter fullacy. 

We are told that the apostles gave to Chris- 
tian masters and Christian servants directions 
for the regulation of their mutual conduct. 
True; and these directions will be valuable 
while the world lasts—for so long, we doubt 

not, will the relation of master and servant ex- 
ist. But how do such directions license hold- 
ing of slaves? The terms which the apostles 
use in giving these precepts, are the same terms 
which they would have used had there been no 
slaves upon the earth. Many of the masters of 
that day were indeed slaveholders, and man 
of the servants were slaves—but should that 
circumstance have prevented the inspired am- 
bassadors from teaching the duties which de- 
volved upon masters and servauts, in every 
age, and unde: every form of service? If so, 
then the fact that rulers at that time were gen- 
erally tyrants, and the people vassals, should 
have prevented them from laying down the 
duties of rulers and people. In the precepts 
of holy writ, neither political tyranny nor do- 
mestic sluvery is countenanced. Nay, if mas- 
ters complied with the apostolic injunction to 
them, aud gave their servants, as they were 
directed to do, ‘that which is just and equal,’ 


*The words otketes, andrapodon, are those which 
most nearly correspond, in the idea wi ish they pre- 
sent, with our word slave. But oiketes properly 
signifies a domestic; and andrapodon, one taken and 
enslaved inwar.. The inspired writers coul i not hay 
denounced our sort of slavery, by using either o 
these words. If thy bad forbidden us to hold 
oiketai, they would have fo: bidden us the use of all 
domestics—if they bad forbidden us to bold andra- 
poda,trey might have been interpreted as forbidding 
our use only of such slaves as had been taken and en- 
slaved in war. 
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Greek, to condemn our slavery? Could it 
be dine in the way in which some seem to 
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violating the whole spirit os well as letter of 
this precept, when, for our own trifling pceu- 


think it must be done, before they will be con-| niary gain, we keep a whole race sunk in igno- 
vinced of its sinfulness? How can we expect|rance and pain. Weare commanded to give 
to find in Scripture the words ‘slavery is sin-| our servants ‘that which is just and equal,’ and 
ful?’ when the language in which it is written | no sophistry can persuade us that we fulfil this 
contaived no terms whic. expressed the mean-| towards those whom we deprive of the reward 
ing of our werd slavery ? Would the advo-|of their labor. _We know that the idea of a 
eates of slavery wish us to show that the apos-|bondman receiving a just_and equal remunera- 
tles declare it to be unchristian to hold servants! tion for his labor, never enters the minds of 
(douloi)? This would have been denouncing, | slaveholders. The precepts against fraud, op- 
as criminal, practices far different from slave-| pression, pride, and cruelty, all cut directly 
holding. But inspiration taught the holy pen-| through the heart of the slave system. Lock 
men he only correct and efficacious method = hack at the constituents and the «fects of slavcry, 
conveying their condemnation of this unchris-}and ask yourself, ‘ Is .ot every one of these 
tian system. They pronounce of exch one of| tings directly at variance with the plainest 
those several things which constitute slavery, | commands of the gospel?’ The maintenance 
that it is sinful—thus clearly and forever de-|of this system breaks not one law of the Lo d, 
nouncing the system, wherever it might appcar,| or two laws—it violates the whole code—it 
snd whatever name it might assume. If a} leaves scarcely one precept unbroken. And 
writer s. ould take up each part of our federal | will any one, then, contend that slavery is not 
constitution separstely and condemn it article | reprobated by God, and that he may participate 
by article, who would have the folly to assert}in the system, and assist in its perpetuati n, 
that, after ll, he had not expressly condemned | without deep criminality? Forbid it, con- 
the constitution? Who would say that this | science—forbid it, common sense ! Gaming, 
thorough and entire disapproval of every part | horse-raciny, gladiatorial shows in which men 
of the instrument of confederation must pass} were hired to butcher each other, the selling 
for nothing, and is no proof of the writer’s hos-| of children by their parents, which was often 


tility to it, because he has never said | 
in so wany words, ‘1 disapprove of the Con- 
stitution of the United States?” We see that | 
he could condemn it most explicitly and thor- 
oughly without even mentioning it by name. 
Furtber, human language is so fluctuating 
that words often, in the lapse of time, change} 
their meaning. Tte word tyrant expresses now 
a very different idea from that which it once 
conveyed. So the term Constitution of the 
United States, at some future period, from the 
slterations introduced into our government, 
may indicate something far different from that 
which it now indicates. It is true wisdom, 
then, when we wish to perpetuate our condem- 
nation of a system or institution, to express 
our sentiments of the various things that con- 
stitute the system or institution, and not of the 
mere name by which it is now known. Thus our 
sentiments will be guarded from the miseon- | 
ceptions that may arise in the fluctuation I 
language. So that even if there were words 
in Greek, specifically set apart to designate the 
idea of slavery, inspiration would prc bably still 
have guided the apostles to their present form 
of expression in its condemnation. Had they 
used such language as this, ‘ slavery is sinful,’ 
some modern apologists for the system might 
have alleged that our slavery was not such as 
existed among the Greeks—that slavery here 
was a different thing from that which the apos- 
tles denounced. But the course they pursued 
leaves no room for such a subterfuge. We 
have received the command, ‘ Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,’ and we are conscious that we are 


practised in ancient days—all these things are 
condemned by the Scriptures, not by name, but 
(as slavery is condemned) by denouncing those 
crimes of which these acts are modifications 
and illustrations. 

These views of the sinfulness of slavery 
place it beyond all doubt, that it is the duty of 
every individuai connected with the system to 
aid, vigorrusly and efficiently, in its abolition, 
and thus free himself from a!l participation in 
its criminality. How is this to be done? Cer- 
tainly not by merely treating our slaves kindly, 
and thus mitigating the evils of their condi- 
tion. Ycu may say you have already, in the 
case of your own slaves, abulished the worst 
evils of tie system, and that in every way you 
promote their comfort and welfare. Still duty 
absolutely requires at least one more step—a 
guar: ntee that their future happiness, and that 
of their children, shall not be at the mercy of 
another’s caprice. And this can be effected 
only by a legal provision for their release from 
bondage. It is probable that the Romans were 
in a better condition under Titus than they 
would have been had they governed themselves. 
But the gentleness of his sway only aggravated 
the horrors of their situation, under his dark 
and bloody successors. Granting all that any 
man may urge in favor of his own kindness to 
his dependants, still he is, contrary to the laws 
of nature and of God, retaining them in a ecn- 
dition which is tolerable only under the most 
rare and favorable cireumstances—which inev- 
itably works woe and ruin, unless prevented by 
the singular virtue and generosity of an extra- 
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ordinary master. Would we be willing that 
we and our children should be thus held? And 
remember that th: fundamental principle of 
Christian morality is, that ‘ what things soever 
ye would that others should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them.’ Are we complying with our 
Saviour’s injunction, when we thus leave our 
fellow beings exposed to all the future miser- 
ies, which avarice, caprice, and cruelty may in- 
flict? Yet we profess subjection to Christ’s 
laws— He that knoweth my will and doeth it,’ 
says the divine Redeemer, ‘ he it is that loveth 
me.’ The very best cond tion of a slave for 
life is like the condition of those unfortunate 
men that we sometimes read of, who have been 
unjustly condemned to die—but mercy or pol. 
icy arresting the execution of the sentence, 
they have, for a time, been permitted to go at 
large, yet liable every moment to be remanded 
to prison and to death. This is the situation 
of a slave, at his best estute—and who will say 
that either mercy or justice permits us to re- 
tain him in such a situation ? 

It is often urged that our slaves are better 
off than our free negroes. If mankind had 
considered this plea for continuing to hold 
slaves a valid one, the whole world would have 
been still in slavery—for all nations hive been 
at one time or other in some kind of slavery— 


and all despots urged this plea against their 


emancipation. Besides, no man ought to urge 
this as his :eason for retaining his bondmen, 
unless he feels conscious that it is his real mo- 
tive. And we willingly appeal to every man’s 
conscience to say whether his own imagined 
interest’ is not his real motive for refusing to 
adopt any efficient measures for changing the 
condition of his servants. That our negroes, 
if emancipated, will be worse off, is, we feel, 
but the specious pretext for lulling our own 
pangs of conscience, and answering the argu- 
meut of the philanthropist. None of us be. 
lieve that God has so created a whole race, that 
it is better four them to remain in perpetual 
bondage. One mode of emancipation may be 
preferable to another—but any. mode is prefer- 
able to the perpetuation, through generations 
to come, of a degrading bondage. History, 
with a hundred tongues, testifies that, as a gen- 
eral rule, to emancipate is to elevate. And it 
is vain for any man to argue against such a gen 
eral law of nature by adducing the occasional 
departures, which have fallen uader his ovn 
personal observation. We plant ourselves 
down on the broad and acknowledged principle, 
that God created all men capable of freedo uo 
— if, then, they have become unfit for this con- 
dition, it is by our fault they hive become so ; 
and our exertions, if we are willing t» do our 
duty, can easily restore to them that fitness of 
which we have deprived them. 

As the conclusion of all that has been ad- 
vanced, we assert it to be the unquestionable 
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duty of every Christian, to use vigorous and 
immediate measures for the destruction of the 
whole system, and fur the removal of all its 
unhappy effects. Both these objects should be 
contemplated in his efforts.” 


From the London Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
Continued from p. 648. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS. 


Peasant Proprietorship—While the first 
great basis of emancipation was local self-gov- 
ernment among the peasantry, the second was 
peasant proprietorship. Hach of the emanci- 
pated peasants was to have, along with a house, 
a quantity of land, not exceeding thirty, nor 
less than seven and a half acres, to prevent his 
becoming a houseless vagabond, and to teach 
him the value of property by giving hima 
share init. The Russian peasant was noted 
for his roaming habits, partly arising from the 
nature of the climate. Peter the Great was 
aware of this when he confined the business of 
apothecary to Germans, as it required sedentary 
plodding habits, which the common Russian 
had not. He has to pay a rent of from 1s. to 
4s. per acre. This land he can redeem at any 
time, and make it his for ever, by paying six- 
teen and two-thirds times the annual rent. The 
Govervment aids him in this by making an ad- 
vance of four-fifths of the entire capital. The 
peasant has to refund this advance to Govern- 
ment in forty-nine years, paying meanwhile six 
percent each year. At the end of forty-nine 
years the land is his for ever; or even before 
that, if he pays the whole sum down at once, 
or in instalments. More than one million peas- 
ants have availed themselves of the Govern- 
ment grant to purchase the land out and out, 
and the number is increasing rapidly. The 
proprietor can, with the peasant’s consent, 
make him a present of not less than one-fourth 
of the land given to the peasant by law, on 
condition that the peasant makes over the re- 
mainder to the proprietor. More than 30,000 
peasants have entered into the last arrangement, 
chiefly in the district of the steppes. Seven 
willion peasants pay their rent to the proprie- 
tors in the form of a corvee, or three days’ la- 
bor given weekly ; but the corvee system is ra- 
pidly on the decline, as the proprietors find 
they cannot enforce it by corporal punishment, 
as in the days of serfdom, when the three days 
corvee were quite elastic, and w:re stretched, 
in many cases, to five days, and the s»rf had 
no redress. The value of the labor market is 
rapidly rising. 

Land held in commm.—One peculiarity 
that distinguishes the Russian village, equally 
with the old [ndian village system is, that the 
lands belonging to the villages are cultivated as 
joint property; each peasant has a share, 
drawn by lot, and heli fur a limited time, 
which is divided iuto three parts ; one is fallow, 
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the other two are for the cultivation of rye and to the collection of the revenue, superintended 
summer corn: these parts are in separate divis- the police, and executed the orders of Govern- 
ions often, not contignous. If a peasant dies ment. A few villages constituted a Naikwari, 
or leaves ‘he country, his share falls tothe com- over which was a chief. Eighty-four villages 
munity to be re distributed amo: g the remain- formed a Dismukh, or district, having a chief. 
der; but if two thirds of the community wish One chiet was elected among them to be a liok 
to have the Jand held by individuals instead of between the people and the prince. These dif- 
in commun, they can have it so: but the poorer , ferent officers were supported by a per centage 
peasants are opposed to this. As this right to on the revenue, by fees, and allotments of land. 
a share in the village lands prevents the, Every village had twelve craftsmen or }rofes- 
growth of a proletariat—the Arabs of Society, | sions, such us the carpenter, barber, washer- 
—* poverty will be no more seditious when) woman, pot maker, waterman, watchman, as- 
opulence will be no more oppressive.” It ren-| trcloger, se-hoolmaster, priest; accountant : they 
ders a poor law unnecessary fir the peasant.| were paid by an assessment in kind. 

It is a social matter in Russia, similar to primi-| It was said of the Russian serf, as it has al- 
tive Christianity, where all things were in| ways been said of the oppressed since the days 
common, and individualism was held to be the|of Moses, that they were idle, as if slavery 
antipodes of Christian fraternity. Theconven-|was a training school for industry: that if 
tual system was, in Europe, in the middle ages, | emancipated he would not work: but the com- 
a rural fraternity, individually weak, yet strc ng | petition for a rise in the price of land contra- 
by union, giving all an equal shure in pr perty|dicts this. Indvlence, the natural fruit of 
fraternized by charity. ‘hey existed in France| serfdom, is giving way before the stimulus of 
before the Revolution, and were to the country | property; habits of industry and frugality are 
what corporations or guilds were to the towns, | fostered, in order to have the means of pur- 
or colleges to an university, or pretty much|chasing land; revolutionary principles are 
what the religious, literary, and agricultural as | checked by giving the peasant a stake in 
sociations of England are. This associating|the country, thus identifying him with order 
principle extends in Russia even to bodies of|and a regard to property. The houses of the 
workmen, called the artel, who live in common, | peasants are increasing in number; more have 
and have among themselves the products of|been built within the last two years than 
their labors. within the previous six ; more rooms are being 

The increase of wealth in Russia in connex- | built, too, in the heuses. Under the old sys- 
ion with the middle classes, is likely to lead to] tem, some twenty-five peasants would herd to- 
a yradual breaking up of this system of village] gether in one small room. 
commune property ; but it will last long enough} Bloodshed was predicted as one of the cer- 
to mature the systim of peasant self-govern-|tain effects of emancipation. Certainly, con- 
ment, and to form a barrier against the exclu-| sidering the cruelties connected with se:fdem, 
sive claims of aristocracy, autocracy, or demoe- | it is surprising that the peasants did not, like 
racy. The evils of landlordism in India and|the old French peasantry, make a jacquerie, 
Ireland will be prevented by this system of ajand resort to the wild justice of revenge. 
bundle of rods. This associated labor makes| Quite the contrary: th:y patiently abstained 
the country more cheerful, and mutual co-ope- | from outrage, while the nobles were doing all 
ration brings men more together. Isolation|they could to thwart the noble planus of the 
leads to ignorance, but intelligence is warmed|Czar. In their patience they possessed their 
by contact. The centralizing influences of the|souls; and they showed that reform could be 
Government, as well as the arbitrariness of of | effected without revolution; that the social at- 
ficials, are held in check ; avarice and covetous- | mosphere could be cleared without the tempest 
ness are kept under some restraint, as isa ruin |of revolution; and that Russia had not, like 
ous competition arising from land »gents; the] France, to pass through scenes of anarchy and 
evils of the Sevtch bothy system cannot thus|of a bloody revolution as the way to liberal in- 
arise among the peasants. stitutions. 

In India a village system similar tothe Rus | There was one exception in the government 
sian one prevailed from time iwmemorial, as|of Kazan, caused by a notice spread among 
Col. Sykes, in his Land Tenures of the Dekkan| the peasants that the Emperor had ordered no 
shows. All lands near the village were classed | more rents to be paid, but it was soon quelled. 
in some village boundary or other, and were|I myself lived for a fortnight in a district 100 
held as corporation property in common: in| miles south of Moscow: the proprietor never 
other cases they were divided into hereditary | locked his doors at night, and nowhere did I 
family estates. In case their families became|hear of any expression of alarm, even from 
extinct their lands fell to the disposal of the} lone widows. The peasants, having property 
village authorities. in land themselves, are not disposed to encour- 

Each village had a patel or headman: the of-| age the military or anarchical spirit: far from 
fice was hereditary, or saleable. He attended] it: and no one could have seen, as I have scen, 
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the Czar fillowed, at Nijne Novogorod, and 
St. Petwis’urg, by ho ts of peasants almost ador- | 
ing him—being to the Russian peasants what 
Garibildi is to the working classes of England, 
the man of the people, who sympathizes thor- 
oughly with them—without feeling that a love 
for monarchy will be fixed permanently in the | 
masses by emancipation. The proverb will no 
longer be applicable, ‘ Near the Czar, near 
death.” From the Uralian Mountains to the 
Amoor the name of Alexander of Russia will 
be revered to the latest posterity, while the ry- 
ots of India will sweil the notes of approba- 
tion. 

Serf emancipation was said to be a socialistic 
movement, teuding to the destruction of prop- 
erty and to the introduction of the Proudhon 
system ; but as Key, in his Peasant Pr: prie- 
tary of Europe, has shown, the giving the peas- 
ant an interest in the land is the strongest bar- 
rier against anarchy an despotism, against 
proletarianism and land jobbing, and so events 
are showing in Russia. 

(To be concladed). 


WHAT OUR PRINCIPLES TEACH. 


Dear Friends, although many brethren and 
sisters, under much trouble and exercise to see 
80 Many amongst us so notoriously deviate from 
the simplicity of our forefithers in these things, 
in conjunction with myself, are much concerned 
for a reformation therein; yet we are not in- 
tending hereby that our friends, either young 
or old,should be laced up into starched, precise, 
or dishonorable singularities; but only keep 
within the bounds of the blessed Truth we 
profess, which ever teaches to be good neigh- 
bors, loyal subjects, pious parents, dutiful 
children, reasonable masters, faithful servants, 
and, throughout the course of’ our lives in all 
our stations and relations, to be just, charitable, 
prudently sociable, affable, merciful, chaste, 
humble, and temperate; for the divine and 
honorable principle we profess, always teaches 
to behave haudsomely and with a good decorum 
to superiors, equals, and inferiors, not with- 
holding due honor from those to whom honor 
is due, in whatever post or capacity soever ; 
but has from the begiuning ever led those that 
were obedient thereto out of the vain fashions, 
salutations, cringings, and scrapings of the 
world, into much more solid and real marks of 
honor, by their integrity, fidelity, sincerity, 
and discreet deportmeut, than could or can be 
rightly expressed by the hat compliments and 
flatteries amongst mea. Wherefvre we beseech 
you to abide in that holy simplicity which was 
one distinguishing character of our ancient 
Friends, some of whom suffered deeply for 
their testimony against the hat and kuee honor, 
which serves only to gratify a proud mind; 
remembering the saying of Christ Jesus our 
Lord, “ How can ye believe, which receive 
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l onor one from another, and seek not the honor 
that cometh from God only?” J ha v. 44. 

Weare, I assure you, dearly beloved, far from 
desiring our elder friends to use, or the youth 
to be educated in a rude, unbecoming, ua- 
mannerly, and clownish behaviour ; for we know 
th's our princip!e teaches quite the reverse ; and 
whilst it makes the Christian, it doth not un- 
make, but improves the rational man, reputable 
tradesman, and good neighbor; and the women 
in like manner, who recommend themselves 
more by a modest appearance than all the ad- 
vantage they may apprehend they obtain by 
the contrary; neither do we at all begrudge 
our rich friends the use of the good things and 
comforts of life, according to their circumstances, 
provided they keep within the bounds of that 
honorable moderation which the apustles de 
sired might appear unto all wen in the conduct 
of the believers: in which if our rich brethren 
and sisters would be exemplary, we hope some 
persons of lower stations in the world would be 
ashamed to run the lengths they do.— David 
Hull, 1747. 

GG 


DEATH OF DR. MALAN,. 


Dr. Malan, who died at Geneva on the 8th 
of May, was in many respects a remarkable 
man. Inthe new Reformation, as it is some- 
times called, in French Switzerland, he occu- 
pied by his eloquence and force of character 
the place of Chalmers in the Free Church of 
Scotland. He was a man of varied gifts. As 
a poet, a musician and an artist he ranked 
high. Some of his hymns incorporated in 
church worship in Germany and our country, 
were translated by Krummacher and Dr. Be- 
thune, and though not bearing his name are 
well known. As an amateur artist in sketch- 
ing and psinting, and as an ingeuious sculptor 
in ivory, Dr. Malan had few equals. It was he 
who first discovered the genius of Calame, and 
called forth the great landscape painter from 
his obscurity by employing him as the art 
teacher in his family. But most of all was Dr. 
Malan known in England, the United States 
and France as an able and eloquent divine of 
the Evangelical school, whom no opposition 
could repress. The writings of Dr. Pye Smith, 
of England, the biographies of Robert Hal- 
dane of Scotland. and of Dr. Mason of New 
York, as well as the pens of Merle d'Aubigne, 
Dr. Baird, Dr. Cheever, and Mr. Fish, all tes 
tify to the important part played by Dr. Malan 
in the awakening in French Switzerland dur- 
ing the first quarter of this ecntury. 

Dr. Malan was the descendant of a French 
Protestant noble family driven from France at 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His 
brother was one of the confidential private see- 
retaries of Alexander I. of Russia. He early 
became a professor in the College of Geneva, 
and filled the pulpit in the cathedral whcre 
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Calvin preached until he changed his lax relig- 
ious views for a more positive creed. His sons 
and daughters are widely scattered. His eldest 
son, a rector in the Church of England, is said 
in linguistic acquisitions to be the successor of 
his old teacher Mezzofanti. Another son is an 
eminent physician in London, married into the 
family of the Earl of Gainsborough. One 
daughter is married to Judge Arkly of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland; another is the wife of a na- 
tive of Holland, while no less than three 
daughters married American clergymen, viz: 
R. 8. Cook of this city, J. C. Fletcher, known 
by his connection with Brazil, and E. E. Hall, 
American chaplain at Florence, Italy. 


General Assemblies, while passing strong reso- 
lutions of loyalty, carefully avoided any new 
deliverance on slavery; and it was a common 
expectation that the same course would be pur- 
sued this year.” 

It appears, however, that a very strong anti- 
slavery report was made to the Assembly, and, 
after full discussion, was adopted by a unani- 
mous vote. The report gives a histcrical re- 
view of the action of former General Assem- 
blies, in respect to slavery, previous to the divi- 
sion of the Church into the Old School and New 
School sections, and goes on to say that “it ought 
to be acknowledged that Presbyterians have 
much to lament as to their short-comings ;” that 
now, in their opinion, ‘the time has at length 
come, in the Providence of God, when it is His 
will that every vestige of human slavery among 
us should be effaced, and that every Christian 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 18, 1864. 


ANTI-SLAVERY ACTION OF THE CHURCHES. 
—Since we referred to this subject a few weeks 






ago, accounts have been published of the pro- 
ceedings of the Genera} Assemblies of the Old 
School and the Cumberland Presbyterians, 
which show a marked progress of anti-slavery 
feeling. In reference to the course now adopt- 
ed by the Old School Presbyterians, The Meth- 
odist observes that the altered attitude assum- 
ed by one of the most conservative Churches 


of the country will ever remain an event of 


marked prominence in the history of the rela- 
tion of Christianity and Slavery. This section 
of the Presbyterian Church has long been re- 
garded as opposed to all anti-slavery measures. 
The paper already quoted says :—“This nu- 
merous and influential body has been entirely 
silent on the slavery question since 1816. The 
language of its principal organs seemed to in- 
dicate that the great majority of the church 
were opposed to any further deliverance on the 
subject of slavery, and were willing to make to 


the Southern strongly pro-slavery portion of 


this church, any concession they would de- 
mand. The authority which men like Dr. 
Thornwell and Dr. Palmer, two of the most 
prominent champions of the doctrine of the 
divine origin of slavery, and of its being forever 
the normal condition of the negro, enjoyed in 
the entire church, seemed to make the pres- 
ervation of the former testimonies of the Gen- 
eral Assembly against slavery, and still more a 
revival of anti-slavery views in the Old School 
Presbyterian Church, from year to year, more 














unlikely. Even during the last three years the|and bears its solemn testimony with self-hu- 


man should address himself with industry and 
earnestness to his appropriate part in the per- 


formance of this great duty ;” that “those 
who were most deeply interested in the perpet- 
uation of slavery have taken away every motive 
for its further toleration,” and have rendered 
“the continuance of negro slavery incompatible 
with the preservation of our own liberty and 
independence.” 

While these two classes of Presbyterians 
have thus been brought to harmonize in their 
views on the propriety and necessity of eman- 
cipation, a strong mutual desire has arisen for 
a reunion of the Old and New Schools. Some 
correspondence had taken place between them, 
and at the recent Assembly of the former, a 
paper unanimously passed by the New School 
General Assembly was received, aud met with 
an “enthusiastic response.’ Although it was 
thought that the time had not entirely arrived 
for a union of the two Assemblies, resolutions 
were adopted to the effect that ‘‘this Assem- 
bly has witnessed with satisfaction the happy 
influence of correspondence between the two 
bodies,” and that ‘fraternal intercourse be 
maintained between the two bodies.” 


The paper alluded to contains sentiments 
which may be profitably pondered by some in 
our religious Society. It declares that “the 
Assembly cordially welcomes ail signs of in- 
creased love and union among those who hold 
to the same facts and doctrines of the gospel, 
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miliation against whatever fosters alienation 
and genders strife among the disciples of our 
Lord ;” that the tendencies of modern society, 
and other considerations, afford powerful argu- 
ments “in favor of that union and unity of the 
church into which it is to grow, and which is 
to be its consummation ;” and that “in an espe- 
cial manner are those churches bound to foster 
the spirit of brotherly kindness and mutual 
confidence, who adopt the same standards of 
faith and order, and whose decisions are local, 
personal and incidental, and fur whose reunion 
there is only needed a wise deference to each 
other’s rights, and a higher measure of Chris- 
tian charity.” 

The General Assembly of the “ Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church,” met last month, at Leba- 
non, in Ohio, and delegates were present from 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri. as well as 
from the free States. Previous to the rebellion, 
the members of this body were more numerous in 
in the slave than in the free States. On the 25th 
ult., a special Committee reported the following 
resolutions for adoption by the Assembly :—that 
“we regard the holding of human beings in 
involuntary slavery, as practised in some of the 
States of the American Union, as contrary to 
the prevepts of our holy religion, and as being 
the fruitful séurce of many evils and vices in 
the social system ;” and that “it be recom- 
mended to the Cumberland Presbyterians, both 
North and South, togive countenance and sup- 
port to all constitutional efforts of our govern- 
ment to rid the country.of that enormous evil.” 

Through the influerige of a delegate from 
Kentucky, it was decided by thirty against 
twenty-eight votes to refer these resolutions to 
the consideration of the Preshyteries ; but on 
the following day the subject was _re-consider- 
ed, and the resulutions were almost unanimous- 


ly adopted. 


In gladly recording the almost universal sen- 
timent of Northern religious denominations 
that slavery is totally irreconcilable with the 
spirit and principles of the gospel of Christ, 
and that it is the chief cause of the rebellion, 
and should be extirpated throughout the whole 
land, we have still deeply to regret that few 
professors of Christianity have yet embraced 
the great truth that war, not less than slavery, 
is utterly inconsistent with the religion of the 
Prince of Peace. 
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Dustin YEARLY Meetinc.—The follow- 
ing extract from a letter dated Dublin, 5th 
mo. 28, 1864, has been kindly furnished us 
for publication .— 

“ As the subject of the distressed condition 
of the colored refugees from slavery in your 
land occupied a good deal of the sympathies 
of Friends here at our late Yearly meeting, I 
thought I should like to mention it to thee. I 
believe we were sensible that anything we 
could do would fall very far short indeed of 
what might be required for even the temporary 
alleviation of the wants of these poor people; 
yet, if it were only in some small degree to 
reciprocate the kindness shown by our American 
brethren to us during the time of the famine 
in this land about sixteen years ago, many of 
us felt we should be deficient in our duty if we 
did not endeavor to do something towards the 
work. Qur dear friend Joseph Pease was pre- 
sent, and was enabled to give the meeting 
much interesting information which he had 
received through his American correspondents ; 
so that the subject took considerable hold of 
the sympathies of Friends, and it was con- 
cluded to commence a subscription on the 
spot, and to recommend our meetings through 
the country also to make collections. Rather 
more than £700 has been already subscribed, 
aod when we receive the returns from our 
country friends, we intend to determine as to its 
disposal. I observe by the last ‘ Friends’ 
Review” received that you have published a 
report of your proceedings. I hope some 
copies of it may get to this country, as no 
doubt the contents will give ivteresting infor- 
mation as to the present state of the poor fugi- 
tives from bondage. * * * * * I have heard 
nothing of what took place at your late Yearly 
meeting but from the pages of the ‘ Friends’ 
Review,” and regret to find that there does 
not appear much prospect of a renewal of in- 
tercourse with other Yearly meetings. How I 
should rejoice to hear that this isolation was at 
an end. I had indulged in the expectation 
that the trials and dissensions under which 
your country has been groaning for the last 
three years would have the effect of drawing 
all the members of our religious society in your 
land into a closer bond of union. I have not 
been this year at the London Yearly Meeting, 
just concluded, but understand it was an in- 
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structive time. We have had in the spring aj Drep, on the 11th of 11th month, 1863, after an 


most acccptalle visit of six dear Friends of 
that meeting, part of a large committee, who 
have just completed a general visit to all 
the meetings in Great Britain. The sub-com- 
mittee for ireland have gone through a portion 


of our meetings, and we expect them to visit | 


us again to complete the service. They were 
very acceptably with us ut our Yearly Meeting. 
at which time we had the important work 
before us of revising our Book of Discipline. 
It has been completed, and is now in course of 
printing.” 


{All Obituaries Intended for insertion in Frrenrs’ REvVIFw, must 


be sent Subject to such revision and abridgment as the Editor 
may think necessary.) 


_Diep, at the residence of her mother, in Waynes- 
ville, Uhio, on the 12th of 5th month, 1864, Emma, 
daughter of M-liuda Campbell, aged 13 years. 





, near Economy, Wayne county, Indiana, on 
the 28th of 5th month, 1864, Mary, daughter of Jehu 
and Lydia Simons, aged 10 months and 1 day, a 
member of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 





, on the 6th of 4th month, 1864, near George- 
town, Obio, Peter Lapp, in the 66th year of his 
age; an es‘eemed clder of Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting. He was f itbful in the discharge of the 
various duties which devolved upon him, ever 
evincing an earnest desire that the principles so 
long cherished by our religious Society, might be 
maintained in their primitive purity. During his 
last sickness, which was somewhat protracted, and 
frequently very pai ful, he was never heard to mur- 
mur, but manifested entire resignation to the Divine 
will, frequently saving, “Tt is all right,” and desir- 
ing the Lord to set His own time, which would he 
the right time. He s:id his faith was strong in the 
Lord, and sometimes expressed, “I shall make 
good, 2 glo ious exchange for this bed of sickness.” 
A few evenings bef: re his departure, he was heard 
to express in a ve y solemn manper, “ Why do the 
chariot-wheels stay so long? Sweet Heaven! Sweet 
Jesus! Oh, the consolatior of being there with 
Him.” Shortly before bis close, on being asked if 
all was peace, he replied, “ Yes, and nothing else.” 


——, near Cadiz, H-nry county, Ind., on the 23d 
of 2d month, 1864, Pryetope N., wife of Nathan | 


, illness of one week, in Harrison county, Ohio, Jon- 
| ATHAN JOHNSON, in the &9:h yenr of his +ge; an 
esteemed member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. This dear Frieud was formerly a menrber of 
South River Monthly Meeting near Lynchourg, Va., 
| but believing it right to s:ttle his children in a free 
‘Stace, he moved with his tamily to Obio. In bis 
humble and solid deportme: t, he was an example to 
, those areund bim, and his f iends have the consol- 
‘ing belief that his work was dove in the day time. 


——, on the 8th of 4°b month, 1864, in Belmont 
‘county, Ohio, after an iliness of several months, 
Acuittzgs D. Jonxson, son +f the above named 
F.iend, in the 46th year of his »ge; a member of 
Short Creek Movthly Meeting, 0. Tbough to his 
nearest friends he gave ev dence of much change 
during the latter part of his life, yet when his ill- 
ness became serious, be found ke had much to do, 
nnd many were the corflicts through which he 
passed, often asking th: se around Lim to pray for 
him. Near the close, he seemed to feel peace and @ 
bein f that all would be well. His last intelligible 
words were to exhort his childr n to love the Lord 
_ubove everything, saying thxt he did. 


———__-—~er-—___—___ 


It is not by the short and transient applica- 
tions to the throne of grace, which We are too 
japt to dignify by the name of prayer, that we 
can hope to be qualified for seasons of peculiar 
trial, temptation, or labor. ‘This can only be 
{done by dwelling near the mercy) seat :—by 
‘daily, hourly, constantly sending forth those 
winged messengers of the heart, the secret, 
‘silent, swiftly flying thoughts, Which, while 


_ they form, like the Patriarch’s ladder, an unin- 


|terrupted line of ascending entreaties to the 


; Most High, form also a chaunél for His de- 


‘scending mercies to our souls. 








Since the Head has been crowned with 
| thorns, the feet have never yet bven permitted 
ito walk on roses; but God’s times are the best 
|times; and when He inteuds you should carry 
|a cress, be sure you, will not waut an enemy to 

lay it on your shoulders. 





For Friends’ Review. 


THE FREED PEOPLE IN THE SOUTH WEST. 
Ata meeting of the Indiana Yearly Meet- 


Ratliff, and daughter of Tristram ¢ Mili Jog-|. : : > 

geshall, aged 31 years; an eae ing’s Executive Committee on bebalf of the 
Duck Creek Moutbly Meeticg. During her sickness, | Freedmen, 5th mo. 80th, 1>64: All the mem- 
she spoke of i's beimg a great trial to her to part: bers present, except Z. Hough and A. Pugh. 
with her beloved family, about whom sbe manifest- {Soon after last meeting, James and Sarah 


ed much svlicitude, suying, she would esteem it a} 
great privilege to be permitted to assist in bringin 

up her children, yet adding. if it was not the Lord’s : 
will that she should recover, she believed she 
could give 'hem up, commending them to the care 


Smith and Lizzie Bond left Young’s Point, 
and returned home, in consequence of the 
sickness of a daughter of the firmer, and the 
depredations and murders committed by gueril- 


of the unslumbericg Shepherd of Israel, earnestly l tas. in the neighborhood of Vicksburg. They 
praying that [le would watch over them, and keep | ; “4 . 


them from evil, that they might be brought up in| were present, and gave a highly iuteresting ac- 


His fear. 





, near Darlington Ind., on the 6th of 6th mo., 
1864, Bow.ine Crank Winston, son of Bowiisg 4. 
and Anna C. Winston, (the latter deceased,) aged 


10 years, 7 months and 13 days. 


jcount of the progress of the work in their 
recent field of labor. Letters were read from 
some of Lizzie Bond’s pupils, which she had 
received since her return ; extracts from these, 
together with her Report, will soon appear. 
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Friends. $1,742 42, from other sources $250; 
total $1,992 42; paid out for various pur- 
poses $928 53. 

The Business Committee reported that soon 
after last meeting they sent to Nashville, as 
teacher, Jehu Lewis, of Ohio, and they have 


also forwarded Elkanah Beard 65 pairs of 


blankets, for bedding. 

The Orphan Asylum at Helena, under the 
eare of Calvin and Alida Clark, was progress- 
ing favorably ; 37 children had been admitted, 
and the number would be more than doubled, 
80 soon as they can be provided for. 

In consequence of poor health, Z and M. 
Hough and Daniel Hill had returned home. 
Most of the other laborers in Tennessee, both 
from Indiana and other parts of the country. 
have also been sick, but were improving when 
last heard from. Unless there continues to be 
a decided improvement in this respect. those 
sent out by the Committee were left at liberty, 
and desired to return heme. The school at 
Pulaski, under Mahlon Th mas, progressed 
to good satisfaction, until he thought it best to 
suspend his labors there and return to Nash 
ville. He began with less than 100 pupils, 
which increased to 250, after which the num.- 
ber was less. He was expecting about 400 in 
a short time. He had, also, a night school for 
laborers, and a writing class, so that his time 
seemed to be well occupied. His pupils made 
very satisfactory progress. The schools at 
Nashville were also dving well, until the inter- 
ruption caused by the illness of some of the 
teachers. Daniel Hill was desired to return to 
Nashville, as soon as his health was sufficiently 
restored. James and Sarah Smith think that, 
in consideration of their age, it will not be 
prudent for them to resume so arduous a field 
of labor. Lizzie Bond’s pupils would only eon- 
sent for her to come home, on condition that 
she would return. 

The Committee ordered that $3,000 be ex- 
pended inthe purchase of goods, to meet the 
wants of ‘he Freedmen. in the fall and early 
winter. These goods will be cut into garments, 
by a person employed for that purpose, and 
distributed amongst the female friends of the 
cause, to be made up, and then returned for 
packing and shipment. Sarah Smith says, 
that coarse cofton goods, known as “ negro 
cloth,” is decidedly preferable for women and 
children, as it wears and washes well. * * * 


—___ —~40 


THE CHAPLAIN’S STORY. 


The chaplain of a little squadron in the Med- 
iterranean for five years, related the following 
anecdote which occurred during that time :— 

The commodore wasa frauk and generous 
man, who treated me with marked attention, 
and I used to preach in all the ships but one. 


Received since last Report, from English 
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This was a small frigate. and i s captain an ir- 
relivious and profane man He used to say he 
wanted no Methodist parson for a pilot, and he 
took every opportunity of wm ying me. Being 
a person of violent temper. he took offence and 
insulted the commodore. who meant tos od him 
home. When I heard of his intention, | waited 
on the commodore, and said I had come to ask 
a particular favor of him. 

* That shall be granted. 
to oblige you. What is it ?” 

“ That you will overlook the conduct of captain 
S——,” said I. 

* Nay, nay; you can’the serious. Is he not 
your greatest enemy? und I believe the only 
m:n ‘ ho does not wish to see you on board his 
ship?” 

“ That's the ve:y reason why T ask the favor, 
commodore. T must pr :ctise 1s wellas preach.” 

“ Well, well, ’tis an odd whim; but if, on 
reflection, [ can grant your request without 
prejudice to the service, | will do it.” 

The next day I renewed my petition. 

“ Well,” said he, “if Captain S will 
make a public apology, I will overlovk his 
conduct.” 

L instantly got into a boat and rowed to the 
frigate. The captain met me with a frown on 
his countenance; but when [ told him my 
business, I saw a tear in his eye, and taking 
me by the hand he said: “ Mr . I really 
don't understand your reliyion, but I do under- 
stand your conduct, and I thank you” 

The affair blew over, and he pressed me to 
prexch in his ship. The first time I went, the 
crew were dressed in the r best clothes, and the 
captain was at my right hand. I cvuld hardly 
utter a word.my mind was so much moved, 
and so were the whole crew. There seemed to 
be a more than ordinary solemnity among us, 
as I preach d to them the neces-ity of taith 
in Christ, and the renewal of their hearts by 
the Holy Spirit, before they ¢ ld enter heaven. 

That very night the ship disappe»red, and 
not a soul survived to tell the tale. None ever 
knew how it happened; but we supposed, as 
there had beenagale of wind, she had fuundered 
and gone down in deep water. 

How cheering the thought, that the men 
thus suddenly summoned into eerni y, had 
listened to the blessed message of the gospel, 
and that, too, under the circumstances which, 
through the blessing of God, were so peculiarly 
adapted to prepare their minds to receive it! 

See, then, reader, how “example” is more 
regarded than “precept.” Persons can un- 
derstand our conduct, if they cannot appreciate 
our principles; and they form their opinion 
more from what we do than from what we say. 
We should therefore rather strive to live well 
than talk well. “ Evenachild is known by 
his doings.” The religion of Christ teaches 
us to let our light shine before men ; and it is 


| am always happy 
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highly important that those who profess to love}is to have a claim of fifteen per cent. on the 
the Saviour should be careful to adorn, in all} net profits of cach year. The canul is always 


things, his doctrine.— British Friend. 





THE SUEZ CANAL. 


to remain open as a neutral passage to every 
merchant ship. The maxiwum toll for passage 
is to be ten francs ($2) per ton on ships and 
per head on passengers. ‘The provisions of the 


After many years of disappointments and | charter are to be iu force for ninety nine years 
delays—partly of a political and partly of alafter the opening of the canal. The ship caval 
monetary character—this great work is at last|is to be ninety miles in length, three hundred 
fully under way, with no less than twenty-|and thirty feet wide at the water line, and its 


six thousand workmen (of whem twenty thou-| bottom twenty feet below low water level in 
sand are Arabs) engaged upon it. It is an ex-| the Mediterranean. 


clusively French undertaking, and is designed 


As a financial measure, its promoters antici- 


to give to that nation an advantage in the trade] pate a great success. The amount of tonnage 
of the East, shortening. as it does, by one-half, | that passes yearly through the straits of Gib- 


the communication between three hundred mil- 
lions of Kuropeans and Americans, and seven 
hundred millions of Asiatics. In 1852 the 
exciusive privilege of forming a company for 
the purpose was granted by the la’e Viceroy of 
Egypt, Mohammed Said Pasha, to a French 
engineer, named F. de Lesseps, who subse 
quently conveyed his interest in it to “the 
Universal Company of the Suez Maritime Ca- 
nal.” This company was definitely constituted 
on the Gth of January, 1859. The capital 
stock amounts to forty millions of dollars, in 
shares of one hundred dollars, of which the late 
Pacha had subscribed for nearly eighteen mil- 
lions worth, The Euglish government is sup- 
pored to look with a very unfavorable eye on 
the undertaking, and tu have thrown every pos- 
sible obstacle in the way of its success. as like- 
ly tu affect injuriously their monopoly of the 


raltar is estimated at five millions. That pas- 
sing through the Dardanelles is set down at a 
like figure. The tonnage of the Liverpool trade 
is also five millions. and that of Marseilles four 
millions. If the trade through the Suez Canal 
reaches the lowest of these figures—and it will 
probably exceed the highest—the tolls will pro- 
duce $8,000,000 annually, or fifteen per cent. 
profit on the capitai. At least that is the cal- 
culation of M de Lesseps, who is projector, 
grantee, and prime manager of the whvle con- 
cern. 

In the time of the Pharaohs a like work 
was constructed, extending from the Nile, near 
Belbeys, to the Gulf of Suez; and in recent 
times the Great Napoleon projected a canal 
acro-s the Isthmus, and predicted that the ex- 
ecution of such a work would promote the 
prosperity and insure the safety of the Turkish 


India trade ; and it has even been conjectured |empire. It is believed that at a very remote 


that it would cause a serious split between the 
two countries. M. de Lesseps, in his annual 
report, refers to this fecling as the pervicious 
aud imm-ral antagonism of England. The 
neutral character of the canal is, however, to 
be assured by interoational guarantee. 

Accordiug to the charter of concession, 
granted ty the Vicer yon the 5th of January, 
1856, the works to be executed are: 


period the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
were united by the Gulf of Suez naturally, as 
they are now to be reunited artificially. This 
is one of the greatest works of the age, and 
when completed it will revolutionize the trade 
of the East. 

The ceremony of introducing the waters of 
the Mediterranean into Luke Timsah, one of 
the natural hollows situated midway between 


Bale caval navigable by large vessels be-| the sea and the head of the Gulf of Suez, took 
tween Suez, at the head of the gulf of that| place on the 18th of November, 1862, in the 


name, aud Pelusium, on the Mediterranean. 

2. A canal of irrigation adapted to the river 
traffic of the Nile, and connecting that river 
with the Suez Canal. 

3. Two branches for irrigation and supply, 
striking off of the preceding canal in the direc- 
tivn respectively of Suez and Pelusium. 

The works were to be completed within six 
years, and four-fifths of the workmen engaged 
were tou be Egyptians. Lake Timsah, about 
midway between the two points, is to be con- 
verted into an inland harbor fit for vessels of 
the highest tonnage; a harbor of refuge is to 
be coustructed at the entrance of the canal into 
the Gulf of Pelusium, and the neessary im- 
provements are to be made in the port and 
roadst-ad of Suez. The Egyptian government 


presence of the Catholic and Mohammedan 
clergy, and of an immense number of specta- 
tors. M. de Lesseps officiated as high priest, 
and gave the werd of command in the tollow- 
ing terms: “In the name of his highness 
Said Pacha, I commané that the waters of the 
Mediterranean be introduced into Lake Timsah 
by the grace of God.’ 

Thereupon the dyke was broken, and the wa- 
ters of the sea flowed into the lake. The ule- 
mas, or Mohammedan priests, ble-sed the wa- 
ters, and the Catholie clergy solemnized the 
event by singing a Ze Deum in the French 
church of El Guis’r. The ceremonies were 
wound up by a grand banquet in the evening, 
given to the guests aud the principal employees, 
about three hundred and fifty in number. 
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“ He says that in the fall and winter of 1862, 
they refined at their Chicago refinery many 
thousands of gallons of sorghum syrup, and 
made of it an elegant article of golden syrup, 
that easily sold in the market at good prices 
under various fancy names, not being understood 
to be sorghum syrup at all. They sold it as 
golden syrup rather than sorghum, because it 
was really a good article, and because golden 
syrup had already an established reputation, 
and sorghum had not. 

Mr. Belcher saii there is no trouble in mak- 
ing a first rate article of golden syrup of any 
good light colored sorghum, and without much 
diminution or expense. From ten to fifteen 
cents per gallon would cover the cost und 
shrinkage and make an article that would sell 
in any market of the world for a good price, 
and no one could tell what it was made of, 
He s:id that he had no doubt but what good 
sorghum syrup would be worth 75 cents per 
gallon at wholesale next fall in any quantity 
tuat may be offered, and that probably no coun- 
try in the world would, at least for a long time, 
be able to produce a good syrup cheaper than 
the rich prairies of the West. He thought 
the farmers ought to and would grow it exten- 
sively as a commercial crop, just as soon as they 
come to realize its great value and profitable- 
ness as a farm crop. not merely for syrup, but 
for many other important purposes and uses to 
which it would be put. 

“ Tt occurred to us that the foregoing opinions 
of one so well known and so well posted upon 
the subject, might, perhaps, strengthen the faith 
of those who wish to see something even more 
than a certainty before they can believe. It 
did not in the least change our views, already 
believing as we do that sorghum is just as safe 
and vastly more profitable as a farm crop than 
corn.” 


The following amusing sketch of the Arabs 
at work is given by an officer of the French 
navy: “To reach the works, part of the dis. 
tance is done by rail. The third class vehicles 
(mere vans protected from the sun’s rays by au 
awning,) are the only ones which a native 
Egyptian will select; for there he can breathe 
freely, and may sit down without the incum- 
brance of cushions and other new fangled 
European comforts. At every station an offi- 
ci»].dressed in a blouse, is the only being visible. 
He is very obsequivus to the European travel- 
lers, and waits quietly till all bave resumed 
their seats at their leisure before he gives the 
sigual for departure. If a passenger chose to 
sit down and take a sketch, it is very likely the 
train would not start till he had done. The 
work begins at Zayazig, whence a fresh water 
caval, cut across the desert, will show the tour- 
ist the way to Lake Timsah. At ‘lell el Kebir, 
the first halting place, a few adventurous Euro- 
peans have attempted agricultural pursuits ; 
and, to the astonishment of the Arabs, trees and 
plants are seen growing in the midst of the sand 
uf the desert. 'This has attracted notice, and 
various tribes have come to set up their tents 
along the canal. When a visitor of distinction 
arrives at Tell-el-Kebir or El Abassieh, & vil- 
lage ou the same route, the male population are 
up at once and in the sadille, go out to meet 
him, and let off their rifles as a mark of joy; 
the gates of the village stand open to receive 
him; drums beat, bonfires are light d, and the 
wouen, squatted before the doors of their huts, 
set up acroaking sound, which none but an 
experienced ear can distinguish from the music 
of a community of frogs. Of all means of 
locomotion in this district, the omuibus drawn 
by seven dromedaries is the most original. It 
goes over eight kilometers of sand ; the drome- 
daries get on slowly, sink into the sand up to 
their knees, get out again as well as they can, 
and ouly attempt a trot when inspired by a few 
hearty whacks from the driver. In this way 
the vehicle reaches the Seuil plateau, where 
the centra) European settlement, consisting of 
a few houses, stands. Here, upward of twenty 
thousand Arabs may be seen at work in the 
cutting of the great canal, going and coming 
with a little basket of earth on their heads, 
which they go and empty some way off. The 
company has tried hard to bribe them into 
using wheelbarrows, but to no purpose; the 
Arab will not part with his basket. He lives 
upon vegetubles and drinks water. A pay of 
ten sous a day is quite a fortune to him.”—WN. 
Y. Herald. 
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THE MUSKRAT. 


When our river (the Concord) overflows 
its banks in the spring, the wind from the 
meadows is laden with a strong scent of musk, 
and by its freshness advertises me of an unex- 
plored wildness. Those backwoods are not 
far off then. I am affected by the sight of the 
cabins of the muskrat, made of mud and grass, 
and raised three or four feet along the river, as 
when I read of the burrows of Asia. 

The muskrat is the beaver of the settled 
States. Their number has even increased with- 
in a few years in this vicinity. Among the 
rivers which empty into the Merrimack, the 
Concord is known to the boatmen as a dead 
stream. The Indians are said to have called it 
Musketaquid, or Prairie river. Its current 
being much more sluggish, and more muddy 
than the rest, it abounds more in fish and game 
of every kind. According to the history of 
the town, “ the fur trade was here once very 


A SUGAR REFINER’S OPINION OF SORGHUM. 
Mr. Belcher, of the well-known firm of Bel- 
cher & Bros., St. Louis, Mo., recently gave the 
following facts in relation to sorghum to the 
editor of the Wisconsin State Journal :— 
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forwed in the culuvy, of which Major Willard, 
of Concord, was superintendent, and had the ex- 
elusive right to trade with the Indians in furs 
and other articles; and for this right they 
were obliged to pay into the public treasury 
one-twentieth of ali the furs they obtained.” 

There are trappers in our midst still, as well 
as ou the streams of the far West, who night and 
morning go the reund of their traps, without fear 
of the Iudian. Oneof these takes from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred muskrats in a 
year, and even thirty-six have been shot in a 
day. Their fur, whici is not nearly as valuable as 
formerly, is in goud cundition in the wiuter and 
spring ouly: and upon the breaking up of the 
ice, when they are driveu out of their holes by 
the watcr, the greatest number are shot from 
the boats, either swimming or resting upon 
their stools, or slight supports of grass or reeds, 
by the side of the stream. Though they ex- 
hibit cunning at other times, they are easily 
taken in a trap, which has only to be placed in 
their holes, or wherever they frequent, without 
any bait being used, though it is sometimes 
rubbed with their musk. In the winter the 
hunter cuts boles in the ice, and shoots them 
when they come to the surface. Their burrows 
are usuaily in the high banks of the river, with 
the entrance under water, and rising within to 
above the level of high water. Sometimes 
their nests, composed of dried meadow grass 
and flags, may be d:scovered where the bank is 
low and spongy, by the yielding of the ground 
under the feet. ‘ihey have frum three to seven 
or eight young in the spring. 

Frequently in the worning or evening, a long 
ripple is seen in the still water, where a musk- 
rat is crossing the stream, with only its nose 
above the surface, and sometimes a green bough 
in its mouth to build its house with. When it 
finds itself observed, it will dive and swim five 
or six rods under water, and at length conceal 
itself in its hole or the weeds. It will remain un- 
der water for ten winutes ata time, and on une 
occasion has been seen, when undisturbed, to 
form an air bubble under the ice, which con 
tracted and expanded as it breathed at leisure. 
When it suspects danger on shore, it will stand 
erect like a squirrel, and survey its neighbor. 
hood for several minutes, without moving. 

In the fall, if the meadow intervene between 
their burrows and the stream, they erect cabins 
of mud and grass, three or four feet high, near 
its edge. These are not their breeding places, 
though their young are sometimes found iv 
them in late freshets, but rather their hunting 
lodges, to which they resort in the winter with 
their food, and for shelter. Their food consists 
chiefly of flags and fresh water muscles, the 
shells of the latter being left in large quanti 
‘ties around their lodges in the spring. 

’ The Penobscot Indian wears the entire skin 


important. As early as 1641, a company was: 
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of a muskrat, with the legs and tail dangling, 
and the head caught uniter his girdle, for a 
pouch, iuto whieh he puts his fishing tackle, 
und essences to scent his traps with.— Thoreau. 


9 


The following poem is from an English volume, 
called ‘“ Whispers in the P-Ims.” The ditle was eug- 
gested by an eastern tradition, that when the leaves 
of the Palm Tree quiver in the wiud, they whisper 
the name of Jesus. 


THE RECOGNITION. 


“ Their eyes were opened, aud they knew Him.”’— 
Luke xxiv. 31. 


When Jesus first upon my vision stole, 

His love rep:oved my unbelieving soul, 

Terror and joy within my bosom stirred, 

Revealed to tauitu—I grasped the incar: ate Word. 
My Gud! My Lord! 


Closed was each portal to.the world around, 
Death’s snadows dark, y-t He an entrance found ; 
He came; no retribution in His rod, 
But soft as morning twilight’s golden flood ! 

My Lord! My God! 


Thus sweetly spake He: “Child, reach forth thine 
hand 
And be not faithless, but believe.” The band 
Of sin was loosed. Pesce! It was >li [ heard; 
By tender mercy conquered, I adored 
My God! My Lord! 


His goodness fills my son! with such full praise, 
No other sound can prayer’s faint pnions raise, 


And glad thavksgiviugs seek nu sweeter chord, 
That lingers—lvath to part with one blest word, 


My God! My Lord! 


Reject it not! O Thou the crucified ! 

Thou who, tor our souls su lust and faithless, died; 

Thou, who with Peace my way worn f et bast shod, 

Ob guide me in the path that thou, thyself, hast trod, 
My Lord! My God! 


Anna Suiptox. 


A PRAYER, 


In the prospect of Death. 


0! Thou unknown, Almighty Cause 
Of all my bope aud fear! 

In whose dread presence, ere an hour, 
Pe:haps I must appear! 


If I have wandered in those paths 
Of life I ought to shun ;— 

As something, loudly in my breast, 
Remonstrates | have ds ne ;— 


Thou know’st that thou bast formed me 
With passions wild and strong ; 

And listening to their witching voice 
Has oiten led me wrong. 


When human weakness has come short, 
Or frailty stept »side, 

Do Thou, All Good !—for such thou art,— 
In shades of darkness hide. 


When with intention I have erred, 
No other plea I have, 

But, Thou art good! and goodness stil] 
Delighteth to forgive! 


Burns. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. | 


Steame's hive arrived w th Liverpool dates to the 
2d inst. but the inulligeuce is meagre. Io the Eag- | 


| 





lish Huuse of Comm us, Liudsay had 4 ost- 
poued his motivu relative to a recoguitiun of whe 
“ Confederate States,’ tu che 17th iast, 


Mexico.—Maximiliaa reached Vera Cruz on the; 
28th ult. He stuppet um the way at Murtinique, j 
where be live ated twelve prisouers who bad been | 
sent thither from Mexico by Gen. Forey, the French | 
commander, nud pave them the means of returving | 
home. He disitvuteu 2yu0 fraucs among the re- | 
mainder, pruwising tv altteud to their Cases on artiv- | 
ing in Mesivv. He procecued inland immediaicly | 
after bis ar:ival. 


Domestic.—The National Union Convention for: 
nominativg cai ites tur President and Vice Pre- | 
sident, wet xt Bul imure, on the seventh iustaut. | 
Nearly 600 delegates were present, from all the! 
loyal States unt lerrituries, avd also from Tea- | 
nessee, Arkausus, Luuisiana, Virginia aud S pute | 
Carolius. A qu-stiou was raised as to the adui:-! 
sion of deleyaics trum these States, and was decid- | 
ed by adunttiiug thuse trom Tennessee, Louisiana | 
and Arkansas, «sud excluuiog the others. Two dele- ; 
gations presenied bews ives from Missouri, of which ! 
that knuwn as the © Radical’ vue was admitted. Ct 
the delegates from tue lersituries, only those trim ) 
Colorady, Nevraska wod Nevada were alluwed io} 
vote, as thu € leiritoics are vow organizing State | 
governments. ‘Tue Vouventiow numinated President 
Lincolu fur re- iectiou, the only opposing votes be- |! 
ing giveu by the Miss wet delegation tor G.neral 
Grant, which were allerwards changed so as to 
make the volte uuauimeus. Audrew Johnson, of | 
Tenness:e, Was uu 2 wously nominated for Vice 
President. Kesviu ivus were adopted, pledging, as 


Union men, aid tv tue government in quelling be! 
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information and a statement of his views on a me- 
worl from P. McD. Collins, now United States 
commercial agent ou the Amor river, in Siberia, 
representing that he has obtuined from tue Russian 
guvernment a grant of the privilege to construct a 
telegraph line from the wouh of tue Amoor river via 
Beuring’s Straits,through Rusziau America,and a sim- 
iar grant from the Britiso autuorities fur British 
Culumbia, and asking the cv opcrativn of the gov- 
erumeut of the United States, :v enable him to com- 
plete the enterprise, the Secreta y bas furnished a 
lung letter, explaining the character and anticipated 
advantages of the project. Tue line proposed 
wuuld connect in one uf the uurth western States 
or territories, with the Pacific Telegraph or its ex- 
teusions, and extending theace to the mouth of the 
Amvor, would there juin a line tu be constructed to 
irkoutsk, the capital of Nasiern Siberia, woich place 
is wlready in telegraphic conuevtio. witu St. Peters- 
burg. This line, if constructed, would furnish the 
liuk now wantiug to supply cuntiuuous telegraphic 
c. mmunication from Cupe Rice, in Newfoundland, 
ucross both continents, to the must western pvint of 
Kurope. The Secretary says the entire length to the 
mouth of the Amoor, would be abuut 6,040 miles, 
4U of which would be subin wine. He cousiders that 
there are no insuperable obstacles, either physical, 
political or social, to its coustruct.on, and that it 
wuuld be bigbly advantageous. 





Military Affairs—Another incursion has been 
mude into the eastern aud ceuiral parts of Ken- 
tucky, by a band of rebel cavairy, estimated at 2500 
vr 3000, under the ootorious Juua Morgan, They 
eutered the State from the suuct- western part of 
Virginia. The object is suppused to ve pluader, and 
ibe destruction of railroads, &. Tue iuvaders would 
appear to have somewhat civided their torces, and 
vowed various places, Lesingtvo, Paris, George. 
town, &c. One body attacked I'raakfurt ou tae 10th. 


rebellion ; approving ue determiuvation vf the gov {| Tue Governor armed the ciuzeus, and whe furt was 


ernment uvt vy compruwise with the rebellion or tv 
offer any teruis vi peace except those of an uu- 
conditivual surrcucer of thustility, and @ return to 
allegiauce ty (ue Coustitutiva aud laws, and calling 
On it ty walnlain Liis pusitiou; declaring that as sluve- 
ry Was the cuuse atu bUW Constitutes the strengtu of 
the rebellivn, wud wast be always and everywhere 
hostile tu repuviican yuVerument, justice and the 
national sale.y dcimaus its complete .extirpativa 


and that while Diaiutuising the acts aud prociam .-- 


tions already mauve aguiust it, bey are in favor otf 
such an amcudue: t of tue Coastitution as shall ter- 
minate anu furever prolubit it; approving the past 


course of P.esiuvnt Lincolu, and especially tbe! 


emancip wtivu proclamation, aud the employment as 
soldiers of meu beretufvre held in slavery; declar- 


garrisoned. A surrender was dewaauded, but refus- 
tu, und after some fightig, fuiling tu capture the 
fur , the assuilants retired, ou tbe wternoon of the 
Litu. On that day, the main buay attacked two re- 
giments stationed at Cyutuiaua, aud afier a severe 
ngul, tue latter surrendeced. ci. Burbridge, the 
Uuited States commauder ia tha: Scate, had been in 
pursuit of Morgan’s baud, baviuy tirst maiched into 
Virgiuit to utt.ck them, but they uad entered Ken- 
tucky by another route. Gen. B. lolluwed, overtook 
wud partially defeated them at Muuut Sterling, and 


, continued the pursuit to Lexiugtun and Cynthiana. 


Reaching the last named place eurly va the 12th, he 
surprised the rebels, deleated auu dispersed them, 
kilisog and wouading many aud t.king 40) prisoners. 
Must of tne U. S. troops who lad Ueen tuken were 


ing that the guverumceut uwes Lo all its suluiers with- | recaptured. 


out distiuctivu vi culur, the full protection of the} 


Tue latest official accounts from Gen. Sherman 


laws of war, unu tut auy vivlativa thereof by tue! were oa the 12:b iust., when bis tines were within 


rebels shuutd be mauve tue subject of prompt redress; 
in favor of encvuragiug fureiga imumigrauoa, of the 
speedy constructivu of the Pacfic Railroad, aad of 
tue positiva that vur people cannot be indifferent 
to the atteupt of avy Kuropean Power tu destroy 
goy repubiican yg Verulment un this continent, auu 
regard such elf .rts as menacing to our peace aud 
independeuce ; aud deciariug that the nativaal faitn, 
pledged fur the ree mptiou of the public debt, must 


be kept inviolate. recummending for this purpose | 
economy iu the public eapend.tures, aud & Viguruus | 


and just 8)stem uf tiation, and asserting that ic is 
the ducy of every luyal State to sustain the creuit 
and promote the use of the national currency. 

In response tu wu request to Secretary Seward, 
from the Cummiiee vou Commerce of the Seuate, fur 


4uv or 5u0 yards of those of tue rebels, but po 
figuting bad occurred. F.om other sources we learn 
Luatan attempt by a detachweu of rebel cavalry to 
cut off Shermau’s railroad cummuaicatioas has been 
trustrated, the force engayed in u veg defeated by 


,oume of bis cavalry, and a uumber of prisoners 


‘taken, A body of U.S. troops trom Memphis is re- 


ported by rebel papers to have reached Van Buren, 


Ala., 55 miles west of Kiugs ou, on the way to join 
Gen. Suermau. The latter uas been fortifying Ala- 
tons Pass, and recsnastructiug we raileouu, 80 as to 
make Alatooua a depot tur supplies. ‘Tue natare of 
;tne country, which is rouga and wooded, makes 
cureful guarding necessary tv maintain bis Counec- 


‘tious, butin this be bus hitherw beea remarkably 
| successful. 
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Information from Memphis, on the 13th, announc- 
ed that an expedition under Gen. Sturgis, consisting 
of 3000 cavalry and 5000 infsntry, which left that 
place on the lst inst., was returning, having been 
met in Mississippi by a superior rebel force, and de- 
féated, with the loss of its wagon and ammunition 
train, and being forced to abandon its artillery. 


Gen. Canby, commanding the West Mississippi 
military division, reports from Vicksburg that on the 
Bist ult., the rebel forces usder Gen. Taylor, at- 
tewpted to cross the Atchafulaya river, La., when 
Gen. Emory attacked them, dispersed those who 
had crossed, and drove back the others, causing 
them c:nsiderable loss, and also captured a quan- 
tity of clothing and stores. Accounts are also re- 
ceived that one corps of the Union army lately ope- 
rating in Louisiana, commanded by Genera! A. J. 
Smith, on the 5th inst., defented a body of 3000 
rebels under Gen. Marmaduke, near Columbia, in 
the eouth-eastern part of Arkansas, at which place 
and at Greenville, Miss., they bad established bat- 
terics which commanded the Mississippi river and 
prevented the passage of boats. The rebel force 
was driven westward. 

Near Charleston, the outer line of the defences of 
Secessionville, was captured by the U.S. troops, on 
the 22d ult., and a heavy cannonade was directed 
on the main works next day. In Florida, Geveral 
Gordon has attacked the rebel intrenchments near 
‘Jacksonvi'le, and taken them, tbe rebels falling back 
to Baidwin, where they are iutrenched. 

No general or serious engagement has been re- 
ported from tbe army of the Potomac since last 
week’s account. A part of the left wing, on the 
8th. reached the Chickabominy river, at the crossing 


of ibe Richmend and York River ruilroad, and took 


a position there. It was stated, on the 1l1th, 
that the railroad track from White House on the 
Pamuukey, towards the Chickahominy, which had 
becn repaired most of the way, was being taken up, 
and the rails and ties taken to White House. The 
purpese of this movement is not yet made known. 
Gen. Butler reported ou the 11th, that on the 10th 
Gen. Kautz with his cavalry chaiged and carried 
the rebel works at Petersburg, and penetrated into 
the town, but not being supported by the infantry, 
was otliged to withdraw without further effort, 
bringing away forty prisoners and one Cannon. 

A dispatch from Geo. Hunter dated on the 8th, 
at Staurton, Va., announces that on the 5th, his 
troops met a rebel force under Gen. W. K. Jones, at 
Piedn ont, (about fifteen miles north of that place), 
and totully routed it, killing the commander, and 
taking over 1000 prisoners, many arws, and a large 
quantity of stores. Other accounts state that atier 
the bate, Gen. Hunter occupied Staunton with but 
little resistance. Another column, under Generals 
Crovk avd Averill, advancing from Lewisburg, in 
West Virginia, via Lexington, joined Gen. Hunter 
at Steunion. A detachment, supposed to have been 
sent from Gen. Jones’ command, probably to act in 
therear of Gen. Hunter and injure the railroad, has 
been defeated at Moorefield, ov the south branch of 
the Potomac, by Gen. Kelley, and dispersed. 


Coxcress.—The Senate passed a bill to provide 
for trexties with foreign netions respecting consu- 
lar jurisdiction over the crews of fureign vessels in 
American ports and waters; and the Indian Appro- 
priation bill, with amendments; concurred in the 
report of the committee of conference on the Army 
Appropriation bill, the effect of which is the adop 
tion of the bill as first passed in the House, the sec- 
tion relative to the retro-active pay of colored 
troops being left to the decision of the Attorney 
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General; and after a committee of conference, 
agreed to the Consular and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion bill as it came from the Huuse. A bill to re- 
peal the $300 commutation clause of the Enrolment 
act was under consideration, and was amended to 
allow future drafts to be made for one year, but was 
not finally acted upon. The Cummittee on Com- 
merce reported a bill to encourage and facilitate Jel- 
egraphic communication between the eastern and 
western continents, granting to P. McD. Collins and 
his associates the right of way over any unoccupied 
lands in the United States, with one quarter-sec- 
tion of land for every fifteen miles of telegraph ; 
the line pruposed being intended to connect with 
that to the Amoor river, via Behring’s Straits. It is 
Stipulated that if the line be constructed within five 
years, the Secretary of State shall contract for the 
use of it for the government, for ten years, paying 
$50,000 per year for the use of the line. Lane, of 
Kansas, introduced a joint resolution, relative to the 
organization of a loyal State government in Arkan- 
sas, declaring so much of the President’s proclama- 
tions and the laws of Congress as declares the peo- 
ple of tha: State to be in rebellion, to be inoper- 
ative and void, and recognizing the present organ- 
ized government therein, upon condition that slave- 
ry shall never exist there. It elicited an earnest 
debate, and was finally referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, together with the credentials of the 
Senators elect from Arkansas. 


The House passed the following bills; the Senate 
bill conferring the veto power on the Governor of 
Washington Territory ; to insure the more certain 
enforcement of the law regulating the carrying of 
passengers in ships and steamboats, between New 
York aud Ualiforuia, providing heavy penalties for 
carrying an exce-sive number, and requiring steam- 
ers 10 carry specie for the government on tue same 
terms as other carriers ; to provide that trunks, &e., 
be searched in the United States customhouses as in 
Europe, aud for an increase of revenue inspectors ; 
the Senate bill regulating foreign and coasting trade 
on the nor‘hern, north-eastern, and north-western 
frontier; the Senate bill extending to the lst of 9th 
month next, the time allowed for the withdrawal of 
goods from bonded warehouses and public stores 
for home cousumption; and tbe Army Appropria- 
tion bill as agreed to by the committee of confer- 
ence. A bil repealing the Fugitive Slave act of 
1850, and two sections of that of 1793, was passed 
on the 13th, by a vote of 82 to 58. The Bankrupt 
bill was rejected, yeas 54, nays 65. The Judiciary 
Committee, which had been instructed to inquite 
by what «uthority the bill providing for the collec- 
tion of abandoned property and the prevention of 
frauds in insurrectionary districts, “ »pproved March 
12th, 1863,” became a law, and whether it is in 
force, made a report, that the Secretary of State, in 
response 10 their inquiry, iofurmed them that the 
date of approval was correct; and the report says 
that owivg to the great press of business, at the 
close of the session, the bill did not reach the Pres- 
ident until af‘er Congress had adjourned. The Vom- 
mi'tee state the President’s reasons for sigviog the 
bill during the recess, under the belief that be might 
constitutionally do so; but they deem it a correct in- 
terpretation that the 10 days’ limitation applies to the 
time during which,Congress is in session, and not 
after adjourument, since it would render the enact- 
ment of the law uncertain, as the President might 
retain it for ten months, as well as for ten days. 
For these and other reasons, the committee consid- 
er the bill not in force. The report was referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, that it might 
report a similar bill. 





